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duction and export, with the consent of the two Houses of
the Federal Parliament expressed by resolution. Lastly, the
later measure substituted a referendum for State Conven-
tions as the means by which alterations should be made in
the Constitution.
But though the Bill of 1898 represented the laborious
and honest efforts of the ablest of Australian public men,
victory was not yet; and, when the popular vote was taken
in New South Wales, Victoria, Tasmania, and South
Australia, it proved that in New South Wales the Bill had
not obtained in its favour the statutory number of eighty
thousand votes. In Victoria, Tasmania, and South Australia
the cause of federation was successful; but it was impossible
to go further without New South Wales.
At a meeting of Premiers held at Melbourne in January,
1899, which was attended by the Queensland Prime
Minister, a unanimous decision was arrived at on the points
in dispute. The requirement of a three-fifths majority at
the joint sittings of the Senate and House of Representa-
tives was struck out. The Braddon Clause was only to
take effect for a period of ten years after the establishment
of the Commonwealth, and thereafter until the Parliament
otherwise provided; and a new clause was added empower-
ing the Parliament, during the same period, to grant
financial assistance to any State (sec. 96), It was also
decided that the federal capital should be in New South
Wales, but not within a hundred miles of Sydney, Until
the new capital was decided upon, Melbourne was to be the
seat of Government. The wishes of the individual States
were further safeguarded with regard to the alteration of
boundaries.
A new clause was also added, which had the support of
the Labour Party, enabling the Constitution to be amended
after a referendum, at which such alteration was approved
by a majority of all the electors voting, and by a majority
of the electors voting in a majority of the States.
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